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THE USE OF ORAL PRACTICE IN TEACHING 
ELEMENTARY FRENCH 



By OLIVER TOWLES 

The University of North Carolina 



AS to how far the teaching of French to beginners 
should be done by oral work in the French is 
a question that after much discussion still re- 
mains unsettled in the minds of most French teachers* 
It is not my purpose here to discuss the merits of the 
pure direct method nor to suggest any certain combina- 
tion of the elements of oral practice, composition and 
translation. I am convinced, however, that a consider- 
able use of conversational practice in beginning classes 
is an invaluable part of the instruction. Apart from 
the advantage of the giving the students an elementary 
speaking knowledge of the French, it seems to me 
that this practice assures other results of importance. 

In the first place a class derives an interest and en- 
thusiasm from the practical oral employment of French 
that I do not believe can be aroused in them by 
any other means. The thought that they are express- 
ing themselves in a foreign language is an inspiration 
to them. This fact is well illustrated, as I have often 
observed, by the frequent casual and joking use of the 
language outside of the class-room by students who 
are given conversational practice on class. Further, 
the quickening of interest that this work introduces 
into a recitation, I believe to be of the greatest value. 
The reaction of this animation upon the teacher him- 
self is not the least of the advantages to be derived 
from such a variation of the round of composition, 
grammar and translation. 

A second important consequence of oral practice 
results from the fact that the student is thereby led 
to think directly in the foreign phrase itself. It is 
not necessary to dwell upon the value of bringing 
our students to the point in their study of French when 
the mind goes directly from the idea to the foreign 
language as the medium of expression. Conversa- 
tional practice, by habituating the student to employ 
quickly a whole phrase instead of constructing the 
French sentence by slow translation from the English, 
achieves this result as nothing else can. The student 
learns the phrase instead of the word. He should also 
learn the phrase accent and rhythm, without which, 
however correctly pronounced word by word it be, 
his French will remain unintelligible. 

The oral work suggested would be done altogether 
in connection with the grammar lessons. Almost any 
of the French grammars at present in common use 
make it convenient to devote at least one-fourth of the 



recitation to oral work. It is essential that the lessons 
be short, an exercise of eight or ten short sentences 
and one or two new points of grammar, with fre- 
quent review lessons. 

The oral practice should serve to illustrate the simple 
rules and phrases that have already been thoroughly 
mastered by the class. It must be elementary — the 
fact cannot be sufficiently emphasized. It must be 
carefully planned in advance, and the plan adhered to 
during the recitation — the introduction of phrases and 
constructions that the class has not had the oppor- 
tunity to learn is more apt to confuse than improve 
their knowledge. It is not indispensable for the 
teacher to have a fluent speaking command of the lan- 
guage to be able to conduct such oral exercises. 

A careful preparation of the conversation for the 
next recitation is as necessary for teachers who speak 
French easily as for those who have little or no speak- 
ing knowledge of the language. Just as for other 
methods of instruction continuous reviewing and repeti- 
tion are inevitable. 

To devote a considerable portion of the class period 
to oral work will of course make progress in the gram- 
mar slower. This should not, however, retard the 
class in the development of its reading facility in 
French, as the ability to translate from French into 
English can be acquired independently of the con- 
verse process. It is of course necessary to assign the 
regular and some irregular verb forms before they are 
reached in the grammar, but this anticipation has no 
particular disadvantages. • In making a comparison of 
the advantages resulting from oral work or no oral 
work in a class, I think we may leave translation out 
of account. The choice to be settled is whether it 
is preferable for our students to develop the ability to 
express simple ideas orally in French or the ability to 
translate more complex ones with the aid of a grammar 
and dictionary. 



The Russell Street Elementary School in High 
Point is nearing completion. It is one of the most 
attractive and modern school structures in the entire 
State. It consists of sixteen class-rooms, an audi- 
torium which will seat 450 people, a library room and 
two offices, and is costing $95,000. Ninety per cent 
of the children who will attend this school will come 
from the homes of the laboring people of the city. 



